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gallant volunteers did not survive the bloody shambles of France and Flanders.
The war was a gloriously romantic background to our schoolwork. Our masters and mistresses regaled us with heroic stories. Then came the Zeppelin terror by night, when, dragged from a warm bed, I sat palpitating in the basement at Romford Road dying to peep through the windows, but sternly forbidden to do so. An anti-aircraft gun was stationed near us and the ringing explosions followed by the screaming whistle of the shells are in my ears now. It was sleepless misery. One night it turned to pure ecstasy. The firing stopped abruptly. There was a prolonged silence but no "all clear" bugle. Then, like the distant murmur in a sea-shell, we heard a sound that swelled slowly into a mighty, universal cheer. All London was shouting because a Zeppelin was falling like a blazing meteor. Nothing could restrain me now from rushing to my upstairs bedroom window where a picture of the infant Christ, eyes turned to Heaven, adorned the wall. I was wild with jubilant relief. No thought of brave men burning like faggots disturbed my rapture. My only bitter and lasting regret was that I was too late to see the show. But I cycled to Cuffley the next day, on a borrowed machine, to annex a piece of the aluminium framework.
I think the war-strain and the disturbed nights must have contributed to the final break-up of my father's health. He died in the autumn of 1915, and it was the first occasion on which I had ever seen my indomitable little mother in tears, distracted with grief, her straight, rebellious brown hair disordered.
To the average boy of thirteen his father's death would be a calamity like the ending of the world. In my case the half-century gap in our ages meant that I had been growing apart. My father was the embodiment of kindness and generosity, proud of his family, passionately devoted to the pursuit of truth and knowledge. Yet he belonged to another age. He was a "character" out of Dickens and, I think, knew it. On our rare seaside holidays, for example, he would discard his habitual town topper and wear a peaked yachting-cap—a source of some embarrassment to me. He also